MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

articles of diet, the native reciprocates as far as many of our
foodstuffs are concerned. Tinned food, especially since
the war brought enormous quantities of it into the country,
is a source of incessant interest and inquiries. Natives have
often expressed to me their wonder at the great variety of
things which Europeans eat. One of them could not be
persuaded that what he had seen in a tin was not chameleon!

A settler whom I knew in Uhehe once poisoned some
wild dogs with strychnine and then buried them. On the
following day several men came to him and asked permis-
sion to unearth the carrion, in order to eat it. The settler
refused, explaining that the dogs had been poisoned; but
they came back in the night, dug the dogs out, and took
them away.

Once, in the Transvaal, I opened a tin of mortadella di
Bologna, and, finding it entirely spoiled, threw it away. A
European who was staying with me presently saw my head-
boy pick up the tin, and, before he could interfere, swallow
the contents. We both expected the fellow to die of
ptomaine poisoning, but nothing happened; he seemed, if
anything, rather more cheerful after, than before the meal.

I remember that once, when I was camped on the shore
of Lake Nyasa, a very large dead fish floated slowly past,
poisoning the atmosphere with its effluvium. Suddenly I
noticed that several of my men rushed to the landing-place
and jumped into a dug-out; and when I asked them what
they were up to, the reply was, that they wanted to haul
the Hsh ashore. 'What for?' I asked horrified. 'Because we
want to eat it! * I screamed a peremptory warning and was
grudgingly and wonderingly obeyed.
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